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124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: SAD 
Haymarket 0281-0282 
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HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Avenue 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
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338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
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Late January Work 


SLOW growing seeds which should be sown this month in- 
clude those of Torenia, Lobelia gracilis and speciosa, 
Abutilons, Heliotrope, Vinca rosea and fibrous Begonias. 
Details were given in Horticulture for January 15, 1926. 


THIS is a good time to apply lime and sulphur or the mis- 
cible oils as a dormant spray on fruit trees and orna- 
mental shrubs to destroy scale. 


MICE are busy at this season. They can be kept from feed- 
ing on the bark of trees by tramping down the snow 
around the base of the trees. 


IF the prunings from fruit trees are left on the ground at 
this season, rabbits will often eat them instead of gnaw- 
ing the bark of the trees. 


IT is not too early to order sash for the hotbed or coldframe. 
Some of the substitutes for glass are cheaper, lighter to 
handle, legs likely to break, and very satisfactory. Double 
glass sash have not on the whole proven a great success. 
They are too heavy to handle readily, and dust gets in- 
side. 


LETTUCE and Radishes may be sown in the greenhouse 
this month and seeds of Prizetaker Onions for growing 
in the open ground should be sown within a week or two. 


THE Christmas Poinsettia should be stored through May, 
being allowed to remain dry. In May, cuttings may be 
started for new plants. 


SINGLE Tulips may be brought into heat. The double 
Tulips do not force well until after the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 

This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 
Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











i New York Florists 





NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 





Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Awards to Choice Flowers 


Several unusually fine specimen Orchids and other plants 
were exhibited at the inaugural meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society held Monday, January 10. A 
group of Cypripediums, several of them exceedingly rare 
and of the highest quality, were shown by the President, Mr. 
Albert C. Burrage, for which he received a gold medal. Mr. 
E. B. Dane, of Brookline, received a silver medal for a group 
of Orchids, one of which, Cypripedium Massianum, was re- 
markably fine. Mr. T. M. Proctor, of Topsfield, had several 
beautifully grown plants, pots of Cypripedium insigne su- 
perbum and Cypripedium viridissimum Blenheim House re- 
ceiving much attention. Mr. Howard Coonley, of Readville, 
received special awards for some very handsome plants of 
Schizanthus and Primula Sutton’s Coral Pink. 


The American Rose Society 


The Executive Committee of the American Rose Society 
met at the office of the Treasurer, Mr. 8. 8. Pennock of Phila- 
delphia on the afternoon of January 6. The Treasurer’s 


account showed available for current expenses $4,308.36 in 
addition to various reserve funds amounting to $3,277.82. 

The Secretary’s report showed that 81 per cent of the 
previous members had renewed for the year 1926 and that 
the total membership came within 37 of reaching the 5,000 
mark, of which 1,743 have already renewed for 1927. 

In view of the increased cost of publications, and the fact 
that the services of the editor and the services of the secre- 
tary, amounting to a considerable portion of the time of each, 
was given without any cost to the Society whatever, it was 
agreed to recommend to the next Annual Meeting, subject to 
the result of a referendum vote, that after the present year 
instead of $3.00 per year and $50.00 per life member that the 
membership dues should be increased to $3.50 and $75.00 
respectively. 

The editor reported the expectation that the Annual would 
be out early in February. He promises it crammed full of 
material of more than ordinary interest. 

Through the offices of J. Horace McFarland, Bishop Darl. 
ington of Harrisburg, for whom a Rose has been recently 
named, has presented to the Society the sum of $500, the 
income of which will be used in the form of prizes to be 
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awarded to school children for the best essays on ‘‘The Rose 
and the Use of the Rose.’’ 

The secretary reported having awarded to Captain George 
C. Thomas of Beverly Hills, California, the gold medal of The 
American Rose Society on which was inscribed the following: 
‘In recognition of exceptional contributions to the advance- 
ment of the Rose in America.”’ 

Captain George C. Thomas, Jr. announced the offer of a 
gold medal to The American Rose Society to be awarded every 
three years for the best Hardy Everblooming Climbing Rose 
produced anywhere in the world, but which must be sub- 


mitted for competition. 
Upon nomination of the secretary, the following persons 
were named to Honorary Annual Membership in The Ameri- 


can Rose Society: 
Monsieur Banssillon, Sec. French Rose Society 
A. J. Berrie, Hon. See. N. R. S. of New South Wales, Australia 
J. deVink, care of J. W. deVink & Fils, Boskoop, Holland 
J. Wm. Firth, Hon. See., Victoria 
Professor E. Gnau, Business Mgr., German Rose Society 
Miss Sarah Hill, care of E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Mrs. Jessie C. Knox, San Diego, Cal. 
E. J. Ludding (Dutch Rose Society) Amsterdam, Holland 
Courtney Page, Hon. Sec. N. R. S., London, England 
Dr. G. D. Darnall; West Union, Ia. 
—Robert Pyle, Secretary. 


West Grove, Pa. 


Special Awards to Plants 

The following is a list of First Class Certificates and 
Awards of Merit given at the Inaugural Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, January 10, 1927: 


Cypripedium Dixon Thorpe, a First Class Certificate 

Cypripedium T. M. Ogilvie “The Premier,” a First Class Certificate 
Cypripedium Rheims, an Award of Merit 

Brassocattleya Miranda Lemoniana, an Award of Merit 

Primula Sutton’s Coral Pink, an Award of Merit 

Cypripedium Major Hanbury Carlyle, an Award of Merit 
Cypripedium Alcibiades nobilis illustris, an Award of Merit 
Cypripedium Olympus “The Chairman,” an Award of Merit 
Lycaste Turnstilli, an Award of Merit 

Cypripedium viridissimum Blenheim House, an Award of Merit 





Lecture by Mr. Ferruccio Vitale 

Mr. Ferruccio Vitale of New York, Fellow of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, and Trustee of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, will deliver a lecture under the 
auspices of the Cambridge School of Domestic Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture in Brattle 


State College, and Dr. H. J. Wheeler, of Boston. 

On April 9, Professor Richard T. Muller, of the Massachu- 
setts College of Agriculture, will discuss ‘‘Good Farm Prac- 
tice in Bulb Growing.”’ 

All meetings will be held at Horticultural Hall. 





Coming Lectures 


Professor James S. Pray, of Harvard University, will lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Small Home Garden, Its History and Its Op- 
portunities for Beauty,’’ for The Horticultural Society of 
New York, at Chickering Hall, New York City, Thursday, 
January 20, at 8:15 P.M. The lecture will be illustrated. 

Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, of the Arnold Arboretum, will lec- 
ture on ‘‘Plant Hunting in China,’’ for the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, at the New Century Club, Philadel- 
phia, Tuesday, February 15, at 3 P.M. 


CALIFORNIA TIDY TIPS 


It is seldom that Layia elegans, which carries the com- 
mon name of California Tidy Tips, is seen in eastern gardens, 
but it is a worth-while annual and one which is exceedingly 
easy to grow, thriving in almost any soil and in dry weather. 
It grows about a foot high, and has attractive yellow flowers. 
There is also a pure white form which is sometimes seen. In 
California a second species (L. glandulosa) called White 
Daisy, is often cultivated on account of its pure white rays. 
The Layia cannot take a place in the front rank of annuals, 
but is well worth considering by those who can give it a 
sunny situation, even though the soil is poor. 


POLYGONUM AFFINE 


The Polygonums embrace a large family, some of which, 
like the climbing P. Aubertii, are exceedingly useful, while 
others, like the common Knotweed, are garden nuisances, 
being almost impossible to eradicate when once established. 
P. affine is a species with many good points and few faults. 
To begin with, it is very dwarf, and indeed may be consid- 
ered as a ground cover. It is used effectively in rock gar- 
dens. The foliage is tinted and takes on a very deep red in the 
autumn. The flowers are flesh pink and borne on slender 
spikes. When the plants become estab- 





Hall, Cambridge, Mass., on Thursday af- 
ternoon, January 20, at 3 o’clock. The 
subject will be ‘‘Plants and Their Use 
in Landscape Design.’’ After the lec- 
ture, there will be an exhibition of stu- 
dent work and refreshments will be 
served. Tickets for the lecture are $2.00 
each. The Cambridge School of Land- 
seape Architecture is at 13 Boylston 
Street, Cambridge. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The New England Gladiolus Society 
has arranged a series of meetings for 
the season of 1927. On February 12, 
Professor Clark L. Thayer, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, will be 
present and offer suggestions for re- 
search projects. At this meeting, A. L. 
Stephen, of Waban, will talk on ‘‘The 
Better Gladioli for the Wayside Gar- 
den.”’ 

The meeting on March 12 will be de- 
voted to fertilizers, there being talks by 


= CYPRIPEDIUM MASSIANUM, EXHIBITED BY 
Forman T. McLean, of the Rhode Island E. B. DANE IN BOSTON 





lished the flowers are produced in great 
profusion, and even the unopened buds 
are pretty, being sheathed in a satin-like 
easing which glistens in the sun. Some- 
times this interesting plant is known as 
Brown’s Knotweed. 


SARCOCOCCA HUMILIS 


In New England the attractive ever- 
green shrub which bears the name giv- 
en above is only doubtfully hardy. It 
goes through the winter successfully in 
sheltered places in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, but cannot be recommended for 
general planting. South of New Eng- 
land, however, it is a very desirable 
plant, a fact which has been demon- 
strated this winter in gardens where 
it has been used. The handsome green 
leaves make a very pleasant note of 
color above the snow. Evergreen shrubs 
are so few that a new one is always 
welcome. This particular plant, which 
comes from China, is not at all particu- 
lar as to soil, and seems to thrive best 
in partial shade. 
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UNDIALS do not necessarily make a garden distinctive. 
Almost all gardens of any importance, and even many 
very modest gardens, possess them. At the same time 

the sundial, if designed and used with care and thoughtful- 
ness, may be made to represent rare individuality. Many 
women, in particular, in planning their gardens, are giving 
a greater degree of attention to this matter. When leaving 
such gardens, it is the sundial which remains as the most 
vivid memory—the sundial and its setting. 

The setting is important. The character of the sundial 
should depend largely upon the spot in which it is to be 
placed. A conspicuous and delightful example of this fact is 
found in the garden of Mrs. Homer Gage, at Shrewsbury, 
Mass. Mrs. Gage makes a specialty of Iris. Indeed, she calls 
her country home Iristhorpe. Not only have Irises been 
planted by hundreds, but the Iris motif has been used in all 


INDIVIDUALITY IN SUNDIALS 





In gardens adjoining brick houses or where brick walks are 
used, a sundial having a base wholly or part in brick looks 
well. In a garden near a colonial house, the type of sundial 
having a wide flowing bulge near the base lends a harmoni- 
ous note. If there is a lakeside home or one amid the trees, the 
dial may be mounted on a stump. In some instances boulders 
which have protruded from a greensward have been used as 
pedestals for sundials, thus utilizing in an interesting and 
attractive way what seemed at first like an annoying blemish 
on the lawn. 

There are only four days when the time indicated by a 
sundial agrees with our watches and clocks. Nevertheless it 
should be made as accurate as possible, which means that it 
must be absolutely level. A spirit level should be used in set- 
ting up the pedestal, and this pedestal should invariably rest 
upon a solid base, preferably one of stone, cement or brick, 
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AN UNUSUAL SUNDIAL PEDESTAL 


her decorations. It appears even in her house, but is especially 
in evidence in the garden, and her specially designed sun dial 
bears the figure of an Iris in high relief, as illustrated on the 
next page. This is a particularly forceful example of individ- 
uality as expressed in a sundial. 

The other illustration represents a totally different type of 
pedestal, but one which has been made with thoughtful con- 
sideration of its relation to its setting. This setting in itself is 
distinctly unusual ; but the entire design is one which gives a 
pleasant feeling of unity, and which is well adapted to the 
garden where it is found. 

In many instances sundials are too ornate. Severity is usu- 
ally a virtue. There are gardens where an absolutely straight, 
round pedestal of marble or granite is more effective than any 
other type of sundial which can be devised. 
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IN AN UNCONVENTIONAL SETTING 


which reaches below the frost line. A sundial which is out of 
plumb is always an offense to the eye. 

Sundials should not be tall. They never appear in the right 
proportion unless even a short person can look down upon the 
face readily. Furthermore, there should not be too much 
planting around them. Sometimes they are set in the middle 
of a flower bed so that a close approach is impossible. This, too, 
is an offense; but a few Baby Rambler Roses or Irises may be 
planted close to the base. Much depends upon the location. 
In formal gardens the sundial is usually placed at the spot 
where two walks meet. So placed, the sundial gives an addi- 
tional note of formality which is desirable. 

Apart from the design and setting of a sundial, individual- 
ity ean be obtained to some degree by the motto used—a sun- 
dial is never complete without a motto of some kind. Hundreds 
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SUNDIAL WITH AN IRIS MOTIF 


are available, and are to be obtained in the book called ‘‘The 
Book of Sundials’’ by H. K. F. Eden and E. Lloyd. It is to 
be hoped that a cheerful motto will be chosen rather than the 
somber lines which were in favor years ago. Sometimes this 
motto may be made to preach a brief sermon, as in the preg- 
nant lines: ‘‘My face marks the sunny hours. What can you 
say of yours?”’ 


TOO MUCH PRUNING 


Many orchardists prune too much, without regard to the 
real need of the tree and there is more danger of injuring 
the tree with too much pruning than with too little. Trees 
which are carefully selected when the orchard is set out 
require only the removal of an occasional branch which may 
start out in the wrong place, and the cutting out of dead, 
injured and crossed limbs. 

If the trees are producing under-sized fruits, if the tops 
contain many dead branches, or if the seasonal growth is 
short and secant, judicious pruning is recommended as a 
means of rejuvenation. This usually consists in cutting back 
many branches and in entirely removing others. Prune weak- 
growing varieties heavily; strong-growing kinds lightly. 
Varieties which branch freely need little pruning ; those with 
many unbranched limbs, much pruning. Prune trees in rich, 
deep soils lightly ; in poor, shallow soils heavily. 

The cutting back of all the branches of a tree is practiced 
regularly only with Peaches and some Plums. This is attrib- 
uted to the fact that, with these fruits, the wood of the past 
season, and therefore the crop, is borne progressively further 
away from the trunk, so that it is necessary to head-in these 
fruits by eutting back the branches in order to keep the bear- 
ing wood near the trunk. On the other hand, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries and most Plums are borne on spurs from wood two 
or more years old and with these heading-in is not so desir- 
able. Experimental evidence obtained in tests on the Experi- 








ment Station grounds at Geneva, N. Y., indicates that winter 
pruning has no special advantage over summer pruning, ex- 
cept that the pressure of other work is less during the winter 
months. 


VEGETABLE FIBRE 


With a hard clay soil, such as in most of the beds of the 
Botanic Garden, it is very difficult to make some of the hardy 
grow readily. The use of sand, sifted ashes, rotted leaves, 
manure, compost or native peat, separately or in combination, 
while of material assistance in improving the soil, is open to 
several practical objections. There are several vegetable fibres 
on the market, sold in bales or sacks, and their value in 
improving the soil is much the same. The fibre sold as ‘‘peat- 
moss’ is a good example of this type of material. Of course 
there is no fertility, the value being in the property of the 
fibre to hold water and air. This substance has been tried in 
three ways for two years at the Botanic Garden. 

It is spaded directly into the heavy clay soil, with such 
compost as is also available, to break up the soil, making it 
easier to work in wet weather, and able to hold moisture very 
well through dry weather. With generous quantities into a 
bed of hard soil a collection of the species of Gentian has 
grown well in full sun, with only monthly waterings in sum- 
mer. Such plants as require a loose moist soil, as Primulas 
and many rock and woodland plants do grow amazingly with 
this treatment, and even the most sturdy sorts grow better 
with its use. 

The second, more obvious use, is as a mulch on the surface 
of the beds. With Primroses, Roses, rock and bog plants, it 
serves as winter cover to check frost action, and as summer 
mulch to keep out heat and conserve moisture. It smothers 
weeds, reducing labor, and is as attractive to the eye as any 
mulch ean be, and better than most of them. It does not mat, 
cake or decompose rapidly, nor blow about with the wind. 
It brings no weed seeds, and requires no stirring to keep it 
soft. When next the soil is worked it is spaded in and a new 
supply is put on the surface. 

It is further used in all the pots in the greenhouse, from big 
palms to pans of seeds of alpines, in proportions varied to 
the type of plant. By use of a vegetable fibre the seed of 
alpines, bog and woodland herbs, has germinated well and 
grown very rapidly. 

The debit factor is that these vegetable fibres have little or 
no value as manures, but they may be piled anywhere without 
complaint from the Board of Health. Fertility is easily added 
in such pulverized form as bone meal, sheep manure, or other 
organic materials. 

If means can be found for it, at least a carload of vegetable 
fibre will be added to the hard soil of this Garden for several 
years, and without summer watering and weekly hoeing the 
rebuilt beds will show a growth comparable to that in good 
garden conditions. 

—Stephen, F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


ANDROMEDA FAILS TO BLOOM 


In your last issue you had an excellent picture of Andromedas. 
a plant for several years which makes very indifferent growth 
flowers. Can you make any suggestions about its treatment? 


I have had 
and never 


When growing the Andromeda or Pieris floribunda, the fact 
must be kept in mind that its likes and dislikes are similar to 
those of Rhododendrons. Very likely your soil contains too 
much lime. Andromedas thrive best in a soil which contains 
peat or leaf mould. Probably you can satisfy your plant by 
taking out some of the soil around it and replacing it with 
leaf mould or peat, treading it firmly, but afterwards loosen- 
ing the surface with a rake. Pure leaf mould, which is suit- 
able for such purposes, can now be obtained in bags or bales. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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T is evident that ants are a widespread nuisance, for 
I reports about the damage which they do, especially in 

lawns, comes from all parts of the country. Along with 
them come several peculiar remedies. One of them calls for 
the use of water in which potatoes have been boiled. The 
assertion is made that if this water is poured into the ant 
hills, it will quickly drive the pests away. Whether or not 
this is a true statement remains to be demonstrated. 

Another remedy is the use of camphor. It is said that if a 
piece of camphor the size of a walnut is dissolved in a gallon 
of hot water and the water sprinkled over the ants as they 
are running about, and poured into their nests, the insects 
will soon move on. I suspect that the hot water if used alone 
would be highly efficacious, provided the amount was large 
enough to flood the nests. 

A third remedy requires the use of strong earbolic acid. 
The claim is made that this material sticks to the insects, 
which become poisoned as they endeavor to clean one an- 
other. It seems to me, however, that it would be very unsafe 
to use ecarbolic acid near trees or other plants. I think that 
it would have an injurious effect on the roots. 

It is possible that any and all of these methods will give 
results. They are simple enough so that they can be experi- 
mented with at small cost. In my own practice, however, I 
have found carbon bisulphide the most effective remedy. A 
teaspoonful placed in each hill carries its fumes to every part 
of the nest, provided the opening at the top is plugged with 
a piece of sod. Two applications a few days apart will 
usually cause the disappearance of every ant, although they 
may show up again in small numbers in a month or two. 
Perhaps I should say that this material is exceedingly 
inflammable and must never be used in the vicinity of an 
exposed flame. 


Apparently much interest has been aroused by the articles 
on fragrant Delphiniums which have been published in 
Horticulture. I have heard reports from several different 
parts of the country in regard to varieties which give off 
pleasant perfume. Mr. Newell F. Vanderbilt, of San Rafael, 
Calif., writes me of further progress in the development of 
Delphinium hybrids, and especially in the effort to produce 
real red varieties. Hybridizing Delphiniums must be exceed- 
ingly interesting work, for it results in surprising forms. Mr. 
Vanderbilt reports some with brilliant crimson edges and 
others with splashes of bright coloring on deep blue. He 
thinks that these varieties will soon split into worth-while 
red kinds. One disappointment seems to be that in the finest 
approach to clear crimson flowers the red coloring of the 
stalk extends only to the bud’s line. Who can suggest how 
to coax it higher? In the surprisingly blue-black stalks 
which Mr. Vanderbilt has evolved, the coloring extends even 
to the tip point, and is very marked on the back of each 
flower and spur. 








I wonder why it is that American Rose growers so seldom 
try the plan of pegging down such free-growing varieties 
as Frau Karl Drusehki, J. B. Clark, Juliet, Hugh Dickson, 
Ulrich Brunner and Gen. Jaéqueminot. Perhaps it is because 
they seldom allow the plants to assume large size, following 
the common practice of cutting them back hard every spring. 
In England plants of this type are allowed to make rampant 
growth, with the result that the bloom is much more profuse. 
These particular varieties seem to resent hard cutting. They 
like to make long, vigorous shoots, but these shoots may be 
turned to account by carrying them to the ground and 
fastening them with pegs in a circle around the original 
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plant. Short laterals, each bearing flowers, are produced all 
along the length of the canes, making a veritable fountain 
of color. 

Of course it is impossible to practice this plan of pegging 
down plants when they stand only two or three feet apart. 
There must be an abundance of room for the operation, 
which is performed by bending the shoot back, using care 
not to snap it off, and bringing the tip to within eight or 
nine inches of the ground, where it can be tied to a stick. 
A quicker way, although one which is less neat, is to fasten 
them to forked sticks. 





One of the newest of the Van Fleet Hybrid Roses has been 
named Breeze Hill, as a tribute to Mr. J. Horace McFarland, 
editor of the Rose Annual, whose home at Harrisburg, Penn., 
bears that name. This beautiful new Rose is a cross between 
Rosa wichuriana and Beaute de Lion. It is unusual among 
climbing Roses because of the large size of its individual 
flowers. These flowers are borne both singly and in huge 
clusters. They are somewhat flat, and contain 40 to 60 petals. 
The color includes tints of pink and salmon, reminding one 
of the old time but tender Rose Gloire de Dijon. Sometimes, 
indeed, Breeze Hill is deseribed as a hardly glorified Gloire 
de Dijon. The flowers last a long time on the plants and do 
not take on a disagreeable color. The leaves are short, thick 
and glossy, testifying to the Pernetiana blood. The one un- 
pleasant feature about the Rose is the thorny nature of its 
wood. The new Rose is entirely different from any climber 
yet produced, and seems likely to achieve wide popularity. 
It is being disseminated by the American Rose Society in 
conjuction with the Bureau of Plant Industry at Washing- 
ton, and will not be available for general distribution until 
it has been more widely propagated. 
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A NOTABLE NEW BOOK ON 
PLANT-HUNTING 


si ARRER’S Last Journey’ is a well written, intensely 

 gsmeeierse book which the many admirers of the late 

Reginald Farrer will welcome. To the author himself 

its preparation evidently has been a labor of devotion to one 
of whom he says, ‘‘I revere his memory.’’ 

The book deals with an ill-fated plant-hunting journey 
during the years 1919-20 to the tangled mountain system 
which forms the Burmese watershed of the Irrawaddy and 
Salween rivers. The region is a rain-soaked area of innumer- 
able ridges which lead up to bare peaks, snow-clad for all 
but a few weeks in the year. The lower slopes are clad with 
tropical jungle which merges into thick forests and these 
into bamboo thickets of the worst kind which ultimately 
give place to alpine meadows and bare rocks. Like the 
Khasya Hills and parts of the eastern Himalayas it is the 
playground of the monsoon and the precipitation is phenom- 
enal. One would have thought that the experience of Messrs. 
Hooker and Thompson in Khasya would have warned both 
Farrer and Cox of the lachrymose character of the land they 
so hurriedly selected to visit. However, one must remember 
that enthusiasm, like love, never pauses to reason and it is 
well for the world that this is so. As one reads the pages of 
Mr. Cox’s book one admires the doggedness with which they 
met the monsoon’s most furious onslaughts and won plants 
against the most determined odds. That comparatively few 
of the plants discovered and introduced should thrive out-of- 
doors in the British Isles is, I think, not surprising. Indeed, 
the contrary is so. It speaks wonders for that extraordinary 
climate of Britain that any of the Burmese alps flora should 
accommodate themselves there. 

The expedition was fortunate in the practical assistance 
and protection afforded them by the Government Police 
officials and, especially, in securing efficient servants. The 
fidelity and faithful service of two Ghurkas, the head 
orderly, Bhaju, and ‘‘Dragon,’’ the cook, are especially note- 
worthy. The first year the author was Farrer’s companion 
and the account for that year is in consequence fuller. In 
1920 Farrer was alone and died in October. 

The author has a ready pen and in vivid, yet sober 
language, pictures this no-man’s land. His account of the 
Magnolia, Rhododendron and Primula scenes whets the appe- 
tite prodigiously. His enjoyment of color is evident and his 
description of landscape and skyscape are realistically well 
done. The book is printed in clear type on good paper and 
errors are remarkably few. On p. 113 Condonopsis should be 
Codonopsis and there is no such genus as Polyganum (p. 
115); the erinkled leaves and bracts favor Rheum nobile 
rather than Rheum Alexandrae (fig. facing p. 140). The 
illustrations are mostly good, some of them excellent. The 
map might have been more comprehensive and the index 





*‘*Parrer’s Last Journey,’’ E. H. M. Cox, 8°. 242 pp., index, 28 ill. and 


sketch map, London, Dulau & Co., 1926, 18 shillings net. 


could, to advantage, have been fuller. But these are trivial 
matters. It is a vivid and tragic story of endeavor to win 
new plants to gardens and a book which all interested in 
plants should read. 

—E. H. Wilson. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 


Checklist of diseases of economic plants in U. S. and Canada, by 
1362) Anderson, and others. (U. S. Dept. of Agri. Dept. Bull. 
This list, compiled from data in the office of the Plant Disease 
Survey, is the first attempt to bring together all the known diseases 
of importance, with their distribution. Hosts include timber trees and 
many ornamentals, as well as economic plants in the narrower sense. 


Electric development as an aid to agriculture, by G. E. Tripp. N .Y. 
Putnam, 1926. 
A series of short addresses on the uses of electric power, and its 
wider possibility as an antidote to industrial centralization. 


Enchantment of gardens. See Horticulture, November 1, 1926, p. 479. 


Epes Sargent of Gloucester and his descendants, arranged by Emma 
Worcester Sargent, with biographical notes by Charles Sprague 
Sargent. Bost. Houghton, 1923. 

Contains a sketch of the life of Professor Sargent, with a bibliog- 

raphy of his writings complete to 1923. 


Florida wild flowers, by M. F. Baker. 
cember 15, 1926, p. 532. 


Garden books, old and new, comp. by Mary Evans, 1926. See Horti- 
culture, December 15, 1926, p. 532. 


cua herbs; rev. and enl. ed., by E. S. Rohde. 
“A small, practical handbook for those who are going to create an 
old-fashioned herb garden, and who want to know how to use these 
herbs as our great-grandmothers did.” 
Horticulture, byH. P. Stuckey and C. D. Mathews. 
December 15, 1926, p. 532. 


My garden comes of age, by Julia H. Cummins. 
culture, November 1, 1926, p. 479. 


Oecology of plants: an introduction to the study of plant-communities, 
by E. Warming. Oxford Univ. press, 1909. 

The Danish text was translated and prepared for publication by 
Percy Groom and I. B. Balfour. The completeness of the text and its 
interesting style combine to give the book wide appeal. 

Plant buyers’ index, v. 3. Peony, comp. by J. W. Manning. Camb. 
(Mass.) 1926. 

One of a series of loose-leaf note books indexing sources in the 
trade for all sorts of garden subjects carried by many dealers. An 
indispensable tool for those who want to keep in touch with plant 
sources. There have been three volume in the series to date, a 
general list, Iris, and Peony, and others are in prospect. They may 
be consulted in the library only. 

Plant culture; 5th ed. by G. W. Oliver and A. C. Hottes. 
culture, November 1, 1926, p. 479. 

Rhododendrons for everyone, by F. Kingdon Ward. See Horticulture, 
December 1, 1926, p. 512. 

Trees of Mount Vernon, by C. S. Sargent. 1926. See Horticulture, 
November 1, 1926, p. 472. 

Wisconsin wild flowers, pub. by Milwaukee Journal, 1926. 

A pocket handbook, with interesting notes on the uses of the plants 
it describes. 


FIRESIDE READING 


Of all seasons of the year Winter is the best for a good 
book and the fireside. Below is a brief list of companionable 
books obtainable by members from the Library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society : 


All in a garden fair, by Alice T. A. Quackenbush. 

Charm of gardens, by D. C. Calthrop. 

nae of grey old gardens, illustrated in colour by Margaret Water- 
eld. 

Enchantment of gardens, illustrated by Mary Wilson. 

Garden grace, by L. Driscoll. 

The garden of a commuter’s wife, Anonymous. 

A garden of peace, by F. F. Moore. 

A garden of pleasure, by E. V. B. 

The garden that I love, by Alfred Austin. 

In a Tuscan garden, Anonymous. 

A little book to garden lovers, by Florence Van Fleet Lyman 

Our mountain garden, by Mrs. T. Thomas. 

The Shakespeare garden, by E. Singleton. 

Small house and large garden, by Richardson Wright. 

In Veronica’s garden, by Alfred Austin. 


1926. See Horticulture, De- 


Lond. Jenkins, 


See Horticulture, 


1926. See Horti- 


See Horti- 
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THE NANKEEN LILY 
IS A MYSTERY FLOWER 


N unsolved mystery conceals the origin of the Nankeen 
Lily, one of the most fascinating of all the hardy gar- 
den Lilies and one of the easiest to grow. Although this 
Lily has been known to commerce and grown in private gar- 
dens both in the United States and in Europe for more than 
fifty years, it has never been found growing wild, nor is there 
any record of its artificial hybridization. Specialists who are 
familiar with it advance the theory that it is a natural cross 
between the Candidum Lily and either the Chaleedonicum 
or the Pomponium Lily, but if this is the case there is no 
record of when, where and how the cross occurred. 

This assumption arises from the resemblance of the Nan- 
keen Lily to all three of its suspected parents. It possesses 
the habits of growth of the Candidum Lily with the excep- 
tion that it does not start its new growth as early in the late 
summer months and comes into bloom about a week or ten 
days earlier, say about the first of July. But in the slightly 
curled character of its foliage and in the recurved form of 
its bloom it resembles the Chalcedonicum and the Pom- 
ponium. 

The Nankeen Lily is variously known as the Testaceum 
Lily, Isabellum Lily and Excelsum Lily. It is also known in 
some gardens as the Golden Wax Lily and the Kaiser’s 





NANKEEN LILIES AS GROWN IN THE NORTHWEST 


Crown, as well as the Lily of Mystery. It is not infrequently 
found in private gardens and I have myself located it in 
perhaps fifty different places, but for some unaccountable 
reason it has never until recently been grown commercially 
in this country. 

Widespread interest in this Lily was revived a few years 
ago by the discovery by David Griffiths, Horticulturist of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, of a fine bed of 
it growing at Bellingham in the state of Washington. It is 
still comparatively rare in commerce and prices asked for it 
in retail catalogs range from $1.50 to $2.50 per bulb. 

The Nankeen Lily is very easily propagated by means of 
bulbs seales taken from the mother bulb in July and planted 
in the open ground at a depth of about two inches. Bulbs 
grown from the scales come into bloom the second or third 
year. This Lily may also be propagated by removing the 
blooming spikes from the mother bulbs in July and heeling 
them in slightly moist sand. Small bulblets form on the 
spikes to the number of from 20 to 50 bulblets to the spike, 
and these are removed and lined out in October. 

Eight years ago Mr. Griffiths procured three bulbs from 
the Bellingham planting before mentioned and from this 


original stock he re-planted last summer some 15,000 one- 
year bulbs which will come into blooming size next year. 
This is perhaps the largest planting of Nankeen Lily in the 
world, while the writer’s planting of about 12,000 comes 
second. 


The Nankeen Lily is so named from its color, being the 
shade known as nankeen in fabrics. It is otherwise described 
as a dull apricot, or as white with a light warm overlay of 
orange with bright orange anthers. The spikes grow to a 
height of from three to nine feet, though the latter height 
is rare and attained only in superior locations and partial 
shade. The blooms are recurved in form, some five inches in 
diameter, face downward and are borne from five to twenty- 
five to the spike. The Nankeen has a rare and delicious 
fragrance peculiar to itself though not entirely unlike that 
of the Candidum Lily. 


The Nankeen Lily is thoroughly hardy and will with- 
stand zero or lower temperatures without injury. It requires 
shallow planting, three to four inches, may be replanted any 
time after it blooms and before October 15 and prefers a 
light, sandy, well-drained soil. It is peculiarly well adapted 
to growing in ornamental shrubbery or semi-shaded loca- 
tions, and in locations where the ground is not shaded, at 
least in part, will be benefited by a light mulch of straw or 
other coarse material. The Nankeen also forces quite satis- 
factorily. 

The accompanying photograph is of a group of Nankeens 
grown in shrubbery and partial shade after three years 
with but very little attention. 


—Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 


SHRUBS FOR ROCKERIES 


In the making of rock gardens attention is given for the 
most part to perennials and particularly to Alpine peren- 
nials. In many rock gardens, however, there is a place for 
shrubs. In all rock gardens, except those which are very 
small, a few shrubs at least are needed to give finish. But of 
course, the character of the shrubs used will depend largely 
upon the size and the nature of the rock garden itself. If 
the garden is large, shrubs four or five feet are not out of 
place, but as a rule, the dwarf shrubs are most appropriate. 
The best place for using shrubs is where a jutting rock makes 
a wide ledge. In such a position a well grown plant of Coton- 
easter horizontalis is very effective, especially when it be- 
comes large enough so that it drapes itself over the stone. 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia and the species called microphylla 
are also useful, their fruit as well as their foliage being 
pleasing. 

Daphne eneorum is a very lovely, low-growing shrub, with 
pink flowers which are delightfully fragrant. It must have a 
sheltered position, however, as it is not particularly robust. 
Daphne mezereum is hardier, but has a different form of 
growth, raising itself two feet into the air. The flowers of 
this species are also fragrant. Certain of the Barberries, 
particularly stenophylla and Darwinii nana, are charming 
plants, and even the Japanese Barberry is not out of place, 
although it is just as well to exclude plants which are so 
common from a rockery given over to choice subjects. The 
Bearberry, Uva ursi, which hugs the ground tightly and 
spreads slowly, is a good rock garden subject, and Cytisus 
kewensis, with its creamy flowers, always looks well. 

Among the evergreens which are suitable to the rock 
garden is Juniperus canadensis. Juniperus communis stricta 
nana is even more desirable, and can be given a place in even 
a small rock garden, for it is exceedingly dwarf. In gardens 
which are not too expcsed, dwarf Retinisperas such as 
R. obtusa nana and the golden R. plumosa aurea, should 
have a place. 
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Unprecedented Bargains in Hedges 


Evergreens for Screens and Mass Planting 


N winter, when undesirable 

views are bleakest and pro- 
tection is most needed, ordinary 
deciduous hedges, like Privet, 
are of least value — but ever- 
greens are green and dense win- 
ter and summer. 


And just now we can quote 
hedges of double rows of trees 
at very low prices for spring 
shipment, for instance— 





Per hedge 
foot 
Scotch Pine (2-3 ft.) 10c 
Douglas Fir (1-14 ft.) llc 
White Spruce (14-2 ft.) 25c 
Red Pine (14-2 ft.) 17c 
Red Pine (For further information, write us) 


ND moreover, we have complete stocks of seedlings and transplants 
for reforestation, and larger trees and shrubs for immediate effect 


—all at equally low prices. 


Kelsey Nursery Service Xa"twi ‘Gn 











GLOXINIAS OLD ENGLISH 


Fiske’s Superb Strain BOXWOOD 
Mammoth Bulbs Specimens and Hedge 


Each, 60c Dozen, $6.00 Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Our 1927 Seed Annual mailed 
upon request. Send for 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


one today. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY Correspondence Invited 
New England’s Leading Seed Store H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Bass. Box 12, Milton, Delaware 

















Delphinium Seed 


Selected from finest strain of semi-double and 
Hollyhock type of English Hybrids 


$1.00 per pkt. of 200 seeds 


JAMES WHEELER 
Natick Mass. 








Hotel Breslin 
Fireproof 
Broadway at 29th St., New York 


One block from Fifth Avenue—Three blocks from Penn. 
Station — Subway connects with Grand Central 
Terminal—Convenient to Stores, Theatres, 
and all steamship piers. 


RATES: 


Single rooms with running water ...... $2.00 and $3.00 
Single rooms with bath or shower ..... 3.00 and 4.00 
Double rooms with running water ..... 4.00 and 5.00 
Double rooms with bath or shower 5.00, 6.00 and 7.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath ............ 10.00 and 12.00 


Booklet and Map of New York upon Request 
For Reservation, Wire at Our Expense 


PAUL A. McGOLRICK DAVID F. CULLE 
Managing Director eae - 

















THE VERONICAS OR 
SPEEDWELLS 


I have seen the fact emphasized that there are but two or 
three Veronicas or Speedwells worth growing. Now I have in 
my garden twelve varieties, and I know that all but two, 
which are new to me and have not bloomed, are very well 
worth growing. I have been trying hard to get them properly 
labeled. The lowest growing one is V. pectinata with branches 


of tiny grey-green leaves and bright blue flowers, trailing on 
the ground. Then comes V. repens, possibly three inches high, 
with spikes of pale blue flowers, blooming in May. V. teu- 
cerium grows about six inches, and is apparently a dwarf 
spuria, (amethystina) which grows from twelve to eighteen 
inches high, making a beautiful blue mound for about two 
weeks in June. 


V. rupestris blooms in spikes about eight to twelve inches 
high, putting forth more blossoms when the old ones have 
been removed, making a long blooming season. V. rupestris 
rosea has a little shorter spike of pretty pink flowers. Veronica 
ineana with grey leaves throws spikes of deep blue flowers, 
a bit shorter than those of rupestris. A vigorous patch of V. 
ineana with its pretty grey leaves and deep blue spikes of 
flowers makes a beautiful picture. 


V. spicata is possibly the most common of the Speedwells, 
growing from eighteen inches to a possible four feet. It blooms 
first in July, repeating the task, if the old blooms are removed, 
making an almost continuous patch of blue until frost. If 
allowed to seed itself, one will find many new plants each 
year. | am very fond of this variety enjoying it in all parts 
of my garden which is rather a rambling one. Spicata rosea is 
a new plant here and has not yet bloomed. The other new 
one is Veronica gentianoides, the leaves of which are shiny 
and broad. It is different from the other Speedwells, but I 
am quite sure I shall enjoy it as much. V. longifolia subsessilis 
has the most conspicuous bloom of any of this family. It is a 
very deep purplish blue, with a much larger spike of flowers. 
It possibly is the most popular member of the family, but 
is not so delicate and pretty as some of the others. 


The twelfth variety is V. virginica. It grows four to five feet 
high and its branches are headed with cream-white spikes of 
flowers. It is very beautiful against a very large, naturally 
growing California privet with its deep green leaves. All the 
Speedwells are hardy, and need no covering in my part of 
Massachusetts. They will give great pleasure, growing well in 
any good average garden soil. 

—Mary A. Baker. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


VALUE OF POTTED SHRUBS 


There are certain shrubs which are very difficult to trans- 
plant if handled in the usual way. Countless complaints have 
been made by purchasers about losses the first year. It has 
now been found that these losses can be almost wholl) 
avoided if potted plants are used. When very small the 
shrubs can be handled without difficulty. If they are potted 
up and grown on in pots until they are sold, they ean be set 
in their permanent locations without any disturbance of the 
roots. Then, if given an abundance of water, they are almos' 
certain to live and thrive. The Bearberry (Uva ursi) is on: 
of the most important plants in this category. It is an excel 
len ground cover, but very difficult to handle except when 
potted plants are used. Some of the Cotoneasters, especially 
C. horizontalis, give better results when pot plants are used, 
and even the Scotch Heather transplants much more readily 
if it has been potted up for some months. This also applies to 
the Kurume Azaleas, which have become popular greenhouse 
subjects. 
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WESTERN DEALERS IN 
NATIVE PLANTS 


There is an increasing demand for American plants for 
rock, wild and other special gardens. The eastern wildflowers 
of garden value are fairly obtainable, but no eastern dealer 
has any stock of the western plants, and the western dealers 
are not well known. The only printed list of dealers in Ameri- 
can plants is that in Mrs. Wilder’s ‘‘ Adventures in My Garden 
and Rock Garden.’’ All of those collectors have been tried by 
the Botanic Garden. The following professional collectors, 
who issue lists, have been the most helpful here in the quantity 
of new species sent in: 

International Test Gardens, Mr. McTaggart Cowan, 


2507 Jones Ave., North Vancouver, B. C. seeds only 
Mr. F. 8. Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada seeds only 
Mrs. Susan Stoker, Cowichan Lake, British Columbia seeds only 
Mr. Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Calif. plants only 
Miss Fannie M. Heath, Route I, Grand Forks, N. Dakota plants 
Mrs. Albert Obergfell, Sidney, Montana plants 
Mr. D. M. Andrews, Boulder, Colo. seeds and plants 
Mr. Ralph W. Shreve, Farmington, Arkansas plants 
Mr. Ben Johnson, 444 Center St., Salt Lake City, Utah seeds 
Allan & Bridwell, Mountain Park, New Mexico plants 


Mr. Robert Kessler, Box 1401, Los Angeles, Calif. plants and seeds 
Mr. Theodore Payne, 345 So. Main St., Los 

Angeles, Calif. plants and seeds 
Mr. W. I. Beecroft, The Desert Garden, Escondido, Calif. plants 
Mr. W. A. Bridwell, Forestburg, Texas plants 

This gives one active collector for each section of the far 
West but the area is by no means completely covered. Other 
collectors, botanists and amateurs have been of great service 
in sending in the local plants of their state. As they are not 
gathering plants as a business they would not seek publicity, 
but the source of any American plant as grown here will be 
made known on request. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


GARDEN SNAPDRAGONS 


Judging from the new catalogues, constant improvements 
are being made in Snapdragons (Antirrhinums). Even yet, 
though, the value of these plants for home gardens is not 
fully appreciated. It is true that they are somewhat slow 
growing, and must be started indoors if they are to be en- 
joyed for a long season. They are not at all difficult to grow 
from seed, however, and if a good strain is obtained will 
produce strong, sturdy plants which will give satisfaction 
for many weeks. A handsome display may be made by using 
Snapdragons alone in a bed or border, but they are equally 
as pleasing when used in connection with other flowers. 
There are tall, intermediate and dwarf kinds, which fact 
must be kept in mind when selecting varieties. 


Antirrhinums are very useful for filling vacancies in 
borders and are also worth growing in rows to provide 
flowers for cutting, as they last unusually well when taken 
indoors. When setting out the plants, care must be taken to 
make the soil very firm about the roots. Indeed, much of the 
suecess of these plants lies in the manner in which they are 
set in the open ground, the holes being large enough to pro- 
vide ample room for the roots without crowding. 


AILANTHUS TREES 


Dear Sir:—I am a member of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society and read with interest your magazine especially 
the ‘‘Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener.’’ I was 
much interested in what was said there August 15 about the 
Ailanthus tree—that ‘‘Some thirty years ago, when the Ailan- 
hus tree was first introduced into this country.’’ I know of at 
east one tree that was 20 inches and more in diameter thirty 
ears ago. It was on a farm 18 miles from Philadelphia and 





Seasonable Suggestions 


Annual Flower Seeds for Early Sowing 


SALVIAS 


Bonfire. Bright scarlet; compact bushy habit. Packet, 20 cts.; % oz., $1.50. 


Splendens. ‘all spikes of scarlet flowers. Packet, 10 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 

Zurich. A dwarf variety with brilliant scarlet blooms. Packet, 25 cts.; 
% oz., $1.25. 

Parinacea. Long graceful spikes of delicate lavender-blue. Packet, 25 cts.; 


% oz., 75 cts. 
STOCKS 
Giant Ten-Week. Very early; large spikes of fragrant, double blooms. White, 
meng Sg Salmon-Rose, Delicate Pink, Blood-Red, Lavender, Dark 
Blue, Bright Rose, Crimson, Light Blue. Each, packet, 15 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 
Giant Beauty-Flowering. Long spikes of fragrant, very double flowers. 
Almond Blossom, white shaded carmine; Violet Queen; Christmas Pink, 
pale pink; Rose of Nice, carmine-rose; Princess May, yellow; Queen 
Alexandra, lilac-rose; Beauty of Nice, flesh pink; Summer Night, dark 
violet; Snowdrift, pure white; Crimson King. Each, packet, 25 cts.; 


% oz., $1.00. 
VERBENAS 


We offer the following colors selected from a greatly improved strain, produc- 
ing mammoth blooms of brilliant coloring. Giant Blue, Giant Pink, Giant 
Scarlet, Giant White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; % oz., 75 cts. 


VINCAS 


Bright colored blooms; foliage very ornamental, being a handsome shade of 
glossy deep green. Bright Rose; White with Rose Eye; Delicata, delicate 
shade of pale pink; Pure White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; % oz., 75 cts. 

For complete list of Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Plants, etc., refer to 


our new 1927 Garden Annual, a copy of which will be sent on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 








IRISES PEONIES 


My business for October and November, 1926, 
was 2.8 times larger than for the same months 
last year. 


Satisfied customers did it. 
May I send you my catalogue? 


GEORGE N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills 


PHLOX 


Massachusetts 








Seeds for Nurserymen ||| Orchadotte Nurseries 
Send for List 
T. D. HATFIELD 


Wellesley Mass. 


Specialize in 





Box H, West Point, Pa. 
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Six of the Best Phlox 
Ever Introduced 


DAYBREAK, a lovely shell pink 

E. V. DEBS, a brilliant crimson 

VICTOR HEURLIN, a charming old rose 

JULIUS HEURLIN, a clear salmon pink 
SUNSHINE, a fine deep pink 

MONATIQUOT, a crimson scarlet with a white center 


These Phlox are the choicest selections from thousands of seed- 
lings. ‘They will add greatly to the beauty of any garden. Only 
strong, thrifty plants sent out. 


$5.00 A DOZEN 


Two of each or all of a kind 


Blue Hill Nurseries 


SOUTH BRAINTREE MASS. 
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JAPAN WEEPING CHERRY 


HANDSOME and EARLY 


This Japanese Weeping Cherry is one of 
the handsomest early flowering trees, cov- 
ered with chaste, pink flowers in the early 
Spring. The drooping, gnarled branches 
are quite ornamental in Winter. $5 each. 

Fitting companions are the Japanese 
Flowering Crab, $1 to $2 each. Also the 
fragrant Double Flowering Crab, $1.25 to 
$2 each, according to size and each full 
value. Spring flowering shrubs and trees 
are not complete without these. Order now. 
Shipment at planting time. 

Six hundred acres of Evergreens, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Vines, Roses, Perennials, 
Peonies, Iris, etc. Small stock for lining 
out. Send for 1927 catalog. 

“Everything that is Good and Hardy” 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
Established 1881 Painesville, Ohio 








a) . 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 


Old English Boxwood. Rare specimens, 2 to 7-ft. 
spread, now available. 


Our General Catalog mailed on request. 
LABAR’S RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-H Stroudsburg, Penna. 








You Want Our 
Catalogue on 

FRUIT TREES, 
EVERGREENS, 


ROSES and SHRUBS 

5 Roses, strictly first 
class 

5 Grape Vines, No. 1 


VERY 
SPECIAL 


F. L. N. Trees and Plants have stood the 
test for over 40 years. 
Order with confidence. 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES 
Box 273-B Geneva, N. Y. 





Glorious Rock Gardens 





belonged to my father, Wilmer Atkinson, of the ‘‘Farm 
Journal.’’ It was a flourishing and beautiful tree (in spite of 
its disagreeable odor when in bloom) up to eleven years ago, 
when the farm was sold. Since then I have not seen it. 

Anyone reading that article would, I think receive the im- 
pression that up to thirty years ago there were no Ailanthus 
trees in this country, but my recollection of our tree, (and I 
am sure there were others of large size in the neighborhood), is 
so vivid that I can not let the matter rest without telling of 
the large old tree of my childhood. 

—Gertrude Atkinson. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


PYCNOSTACHYS DAWEI 


Pyenostachys Dawei is a stout herb four to six feet high 
loosely branched of a pyramid habit. The flowers are cobalt 
blue in color and produced in short spikes terminating all 
the branches. This seems to be a plant of great promise and 
is certainly an acquisition to the winter flowering plants if 
only for its color. It is easily propagated in the spring, either 
from seeds or cuttings. Give cool treatment during the sum- 
mer and cut back two or three times during the growing 
season to make the plants bushy. It will well repay any extra 
attention during the growing season by its prolific flowering 
throughout the dull days of December and January. It 
should be more widely grown for greenhouse and conserva- 
tory decoration. It belongs to the same family as the Coleus 
and is a native of tropical Africa. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


COMING EVENTS 


Philadelphia, Penn., January 18. Lecture on Lilies, by Dr. A. B. 
Stout, at the New Century Club, at 3 P.M., under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


Columbus, O., January 26-27. Annual Flower Show of the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society. 


Chicago, Ill., March 7-12. Chicago Spring Flower Show in Hotel 
Sherman. 


Detroit, Mich., March 12-20. The Eighth National Flower Show 
in Convention Hall, jointly with the 43rd annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 


New York City, March 21-26. The 14th International Flower Show 
under the auspices of the New York Florists Club and the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at the Grand Central Palace. 


“Rare ‘Plants from ‘Hicks 


Why Have Common Plants 
When Rare Specimens Are Grown 
Almost at Your Door? 


Hicks Nurseries have come to be synonymous with rare and un- 











GROW GLADIOLUS 


the most satisfactory garden flowe: 
in existence. My new catalog lists 
235 of the newest and best variec- 
ties as well the older standard 
kinds. The prices will surprise you. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 
BURLINGTON VERMONT 











DAHLIAS 


Look for Trade 
Mark When 
Looking for 

Quality 

For over a 

third of a cen- 

tury this Trade 

Mark has 

stood for qual- 

ity and fair 
dealing. Stock 
true to name, 








— strong and free 
from disease. Catalogue free. Send today. 
42 years a specialist. 

W. W. WILMORE 
Box 382 Denver, Col. 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








12 Good Glads, $1 


Douglas, Peters, Purple Glory, Van 
Fleet and eight others. One each, all 
different, labeled and guaranteed true. 
Bulbs 1 to 2% inches. 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 








821 Seventh Ave., Lewiston, Idaho 
Mie Finest” DAHLIAS 


Send for Our Catalogue 


Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 








Wankel crs. 


Illustrated catalog free on request 


M. G. TYLER 
1660 Denver Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
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usual plants. From China, from Japan, from the islands of the 
sea, we have brought together a host of plants that add freshness 
and novelty to any planting. 
Sarcococca humilis is a new evergreen shrub from China. 
white flowers, followed by red or purple berries. 
semi-shade. Plants $1.50 each. 
Berberis Sargentiana. A new type of Japanese Barberry, named 
for Prof. Sargent. Plants $1 each. 
Evodia Hupehense. Dwarf flowering-tree from China; member of 
the Toothache Tree Family. White flowers. $1.50 each. 
We shall be glad to send you literature featuring rare trees and 
shrubs, evergreens, perennials—in fact, anything you may need 
for a complete landscape. 


“Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New Vork 


A few dollars will buy seeds of the World's Chelcest Plaats 


Hardy Alpine and P ial from one of 


the largest 
and choicest collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected 
from the mountains and plains of the world. Lists post paid. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection containing 15 disti 
varieties, $1.50, 32 warieties, $2. Iso 10 varieties of any 
of the following: Anemones, Aquilcgias, Campanulas, Dian- 
thus, Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums, V’apavers, Primulas, 
Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, $1.25, Remittance by post- 
office money order. 


Rev. H. A. F. Anderson 
Care of HORTICULTURE 
155 East 42nd Street New York Oity 





Small 
Grows well in 


New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick © 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Olark, Sunny 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla Alden, Primadonna, Rose 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry O. Goehl, 
and many others. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 


UNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 
Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 


‘*Pavorite’’ Glads 





KEMP’S Wonder 


GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS 

1927 Catalogue now ready. Featuring the 
cream of the world’s finest creations in 
these two wonderful Garden Flowers. It 
is free to all applicants. 

J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 

Breeder and Grower 
Box 18-B Little Silver, N. J. 
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 DREER’ 


Garden Book 


£ BRING Summer into your 


home now by planning 





your new garden. Dreer’s 


1927 Garden Book will give 


you unlimited suggestions in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, with 
valuable cultural information. It 


is filled with illustrations, includ- 
ing beautiful color plates. 


A copy mailed free if you 
mention Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 








EDWARD and OLIVE BELCHES 
Garden Consultants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
Growers of quaint and un- 
usual flower plants 
Catalog on Request 











American Grown 
HARDY LILIES 


Fifteen Varieties 
Blooming and Planting Sizes 


Also Narcissus, Tulips, Gladiolus, 
Iris and other bulbs 
Catalog on Request 

JOE SMITH 


Olympia Washington 








Tigridia Pavonia 


The Mexican Peacock 
Tiger Iris 
Produces its gorgeous orange and 
maroon spotted flowers every day 


for two months. Likes damp sunny 
spots. 


Bulbs $2.50 Dozen 
Ask for our 1927 Catalog 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 





— 





Rhododendron Maximum 


3 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ $18.50 

Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmias Latifolia) 

2 to 8 feet, per 100 ....... 17.50 
Hemlock 

3 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ 15.00 
Holly—The Berried Kind 

2 to 8 feet, per 100 ....... 25.00 


25 at the 100 Rates 


A\l Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 
Burlapped. Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 
Kiholesale Collector of Evergreens 

















FLOWER GARDENS 
EVERYONE 


FOR 


One day, a few years ago, I was walking along the high 
street of a small village in southern England. I was im- 
pressed, inspired, and even thrilled, to see these little old 














CORNER OF AN ENGLISH 
ROCK GARDEN 


Surrey cottages with their 
wee strips of garden in 
front, gay with old fash- 
ioned flowers, and their 
porches smothered in 
Roses and creepers. One 
garden in particular inter- 
ested me, because of its 





beauty, despite the many | 


obstacles that had to be 


surmounted. Coming along | 


the high road I was at- 
tracted by a trim well- 
kept Laurel hedge, which 
in itself was a temptation 
to look beyond. My atten- 
tion was soon drawn to 
the little rough-hewn gate 
of oak, set in the deep 


green hedge. Thus was the opportunity afforded to see the 
bright contrasting flowers within. The little gate was in 
perfect keeping with the rest of the place, and with the hedge 
completed the frame of the picture, or garden. As any object 
is determined by its boundaries, it proves the necessity of an 
enclosure of some sort. One of the greatest charms of a 
garden is its privacy and seclusion. 

I saw the garden of which I speak, in early May when the 





AN ATTRACTIVE ROCK GARDEN ARRANGEMENT 








Doeville, Tenn. 


ADDISONIA 


QUARTERLY journal containing colored illustrations 

and popular descriptions of plants of the United States 

and its territorial possessions, and of other species flower- 
ing in the New York Botanical Garden. 


Published by the income of a bequest by the late Judge Addison 


Brown, aided by subscriptions. 


The eleventh volume has recently been completed ; the twelfth 
will be issued during 1927; each volume contains 32-40 full-page 


colored illustrations. 


Additional subscriptions are invited at $10 per volume. 
earlier volumes are still available at the same price, the eleven 
published costing $110, and containing figures of nearly 400 
different plants, many of them here illustrated for the first time. 


Sample parts will be mailed on request. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


Bronx Park 


The 


New York City 
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Sensible Care of 
TREES— 


insures trees strong and luxuriant 
with the vitality of healthy natural 
life. 

Nature Wants Trees 


Give Nature a chance —save young 
trees and prolong the life of old ones. 
It is not necessarily costly and may be 
less than you consider fair for labor 
and equipment expense. 


Simplify routine work with intelligent 
service: pruning, root feeding, spray- 
ing, cleaning out and filling rotting 
holes with materials that particular 
cavities will carry permanently—and 
frequently cover with new growth. 

The Tree Care Service Bureau is an or- 
ganization of local specialists who follow 


the motto—‘‘If you want a thing done 
right, do it yourself.’’ 


Investigate SAVINGS and SERVICE: 
Hire a local tree care man who knows, 
by simply mailing a card to this Bureau. 


No obligation. Let us send a 
‘*Care of Trees’’ and 
Sent free to pro- 

Our local mem- 


No charge 
Government Guide, 
our own suggestions. 

mote sensible tree care. 
Address: 


bers will call if requested. 
Manager, TREE CARE SERVICE BU- 
REAU, Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 


| New York. 


VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE 
Westbury, New York 


MUNSON-WHITAEER COMPANY 
Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


H. STEVENSON CLOPPER 
2831 Ridgewood Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


CHAS. F. IRISH COMPANY 
Bratenahl, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE L. H. MEADER COMPANY 
Providence and Newport, R. I. 


HARRISON, MERTZ AND EMLEN 
17138 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. L. FROST AND COMPANY 
Arlington, Mass. 


LANDSCAPE FORESTERS, LTD. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 








Rock Garden Plants 


and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 
WESTON NURSERIES 
Weston Mass. 














Guide™ FREE. Write today! 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


4 Star Rese Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME > SPRINGFIELD 


It is gratifying to know that WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
has universally become the accepted insecticide among men whose 
names are synonyms for success in the horticultural world. 


There Must Be a Reason!!! 
\% Pint goc I Quart $1.00 1 Gallon $3.00 5 Gallons $12.00 
If your dealer does not sell WILSON”’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY — write to us. 


Nikon; WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Sarr. & NEW JERSEY 











Ask for Nursery & Gre@ilitane Visit 


Catalogs Nurseries 





By Bobbink & Atkins 


In addition to 750 accepted varieties of Roses, there are many novelties of 
distinct merit described and pictured in color in Roses by Bobbink & Atkins 
and the new 1926-1927 Supplement. Four new and beautiful large-flowered 
Climbing Roses are presented— 

Ben Stad, creamy white flowers, flushed pink on back of petals. 

Victory, a delicate shade of salmon-pink, with flowers in sprays on 
strong stems suitable for cutting. 

Freedom, similar to Silver Moon, but larger and better flowering. 

— John Pershing, darker pink than Dr. W. Van Fleet; larger 
100mMs, 

If you expect to plant Roses this spring we would suggest that ‘you secure 
a copy of Roses by Bobbink & Atkins and the 1926-1927 Supplement. 


Roses for Gardeners Who Know Roses 


From our broad experience in growing and studying Roses we have selected 
several groups which we believe will meet the requirements of both experts 
and amateurs, 

Group No. 1 
Crimson Queen Killarney Double White Bloomfield Abundance, pink 
Crimson Champion, red Miss Lolita Armour, copper Mrs. Henry Morse, pink 
One plant of each (6 plants) for $5 
Six plants of each (36 plants) for $28 


Group No. 2 
Gen. Sup. Arnold Jansen, red Duchess of Wellington, yellow Columbia, pink 
Geo. O. Waud, red Edel, white Rose Marie, pink 


One plant of each (6 plants) for $5 
Six plants of each (36 plants) for $28 


Group No. 3 
Geneve agohaine, + jon. ES. ag tw a Miss Cynthia Forde, pink 
truss an Teplitz, re rs. Aaron Ward, yellow : 
Red Radiance, red Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Lady Ashtown, pink . 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet, white Mrs. Henry Morse, pink 
yellow Killarney Double White Radiance, pink 
One plant of each (12 plants) for $10 
Three plants of each (36 plants) for $28 


Group No. 4 

Ariel, copper W. Freeland Kendrick, Souv. de Georges Pernet 
Charming, pink white Alexander Emslie, red 
Secretaris Zwart, pink Mrs. Franklin Dennison, Herfsttosi, red 
Capt. Kilbee Stuart, red white Killarney Double White 
Padre, red Eldorado, yellow Independence Day 
Souv. de Marquis Elegante, yellow Flammenrose 

Laureiro, red Souv. de Claudius Pernet, Venus 
Capt. F. Bald yellow La Champagne 
Commandant L. Batre Cornelis Timmermans, Souv. de George Beckwith 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens. white pink Shot Silk 


One plant of each (25 plants) for $30 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 
This booklet treats of old-fashioned flowers in old and new varieties— 
Michaelmas Daisies, Foxgloves, Columbines, Hybrid Delphiniums, Campanulas, 
Garden Chrysanthemums, Iris, Plumbago, Peonies, Poppies, Pyrethrum, Rock 
Plants in variety. A copy will be sent to those who intend to plant perennials. 


In your request for catalogue it is important 
to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists RUTHERFORD, N. J. 








deep violet colour of the common Aubrietia (Aubrietia del- 
toidea) was predominant. Along the wall at irregular inter- 
vals tumbled the Golden Tuft (Alyssum saxatile) in verit- 
able showers of gold, while the pure white flowers of the 
Alpine Rockeress (Arabis alpina) trailed gracefully over 
the steps. The soft blue of the Forget-Me-Not (Myosotis 
alpestris) added much to the colour scheme and gave the 
planting a light and feathery effect. Although the white 
Snow-in-Summer (Cerastium tomentosum) was not yet in 
bloom, its silvery grey foliage is always pleasing throughout 
the season. Mother-of-Thyme (Thymus serpyllum) is a gem 
in this class, for its handsome earpet of fragrant foliage 
and its rosy Lilae flowers in mid-June. 

Although many other plants were used, only those hardy 
in America are given here. Additional plants that could be 
used to advantage in wall planting are the Perennial Flax 
(Linum perenne), a heavenly soft blue; the Rock Soapwort 
(Saponaria ocymoides), pink; Perennial Candytuft (Iberis 
sempervirens), white; Carpathian Bellflower (Campanula 
earpatica, deep blue; Pinks in variety (Dianthus) ; Stone- 
crop (Sedum); and the indispensable Veronicas in blue, 
pink, or white. These plants all have good foliage, which is 
an important factor in choosing rock plants. Most of them, 
if eut back after flowering, will bloom again in September. 

Simplicity should be the keynote in planting a garden, 
and native materials are generally the best to use, such as 
these Surrey folk employed. They made the best use of 
what they had, and showed inherent taste in depending 
mainly on the arrangement of their plants to carry out their 
ideas of design. It is possible in any garden to have flowers 
in bloom from early spring until frost, although most of us 
start out with a burst of enthusiam in the spring, with no 
thought of the late summer or fall. The atmosphere created 
by the love and efforts of a true gardener is bound to be 
reflected in the glory of his garden. 

Every piece of land has its possibilities; the little plot in 
front, or the more humble backyard, can be transformed into 
some sort of a garden. It is within the means of everyone in 
America to have gardens similar to the workingmen’s cot- 
tage gardens, for which England is justly famous. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 








| 
Ilex Opaca (American Holly), White | JELLE ROOS 


Pine, Jack Pine, Spruce Pine, Kalmia 
latifolia, Juniperus Virginiana Balsam Flower Bulb Specialist 
| 


Fir. Good-shaped Stock for Landscap- 
ing. All sizes from 6 inches up. Get 
our prices. 


New England’s Largest 


Horn’s Farms Nurseries Grower of Gladioli 














WE SPECIALIZE IN, AND GROW THE BEST 


Sweet Pea Seeds 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE CONTAINING VALUABLE 
HINTS ON GROWING SWEET PEAS FOR EXHIBITION 


A. & S. MATTHEWS oxee es van ESEHOLME | 














3918 Ridgewood Ave., Baltimore, Md. | | 
° Ask Those Who Grow 
| Them 
. NEW ENGLAND Ni. , 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG] | Other Bulbs in Season 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines Catalog Sent on Request 
Send for Year Book 








CONCORD MASS. 
@Tittle Tree Farms @ Box H 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS aa 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 
Mass. 


Boston 





Che Horticultural Society 
of New Pork, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York cordially invite 
you to become a member of the Society and 
desire to enumerate some of the activities 
and privileges which they feel justify the 
hope of placing your name on our member- 
ship list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the pub- 
lic, involving a premium list of big pro- 
portions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the 
field of horticulture, also free to the public, 
and held in the American Museum of 
Natural History of which we are one of the 
affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our 
eminent members for study and inspiration. 


A season ticket to the International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, each March. 


The right to the receipt of Horticulture 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in 
the office on all horticultural subjects, lec- 
turers, garden club organization, lore and 
needs. 

The right to notification of all activities 
of the Society. 


Offices and Library: 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Che Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
















































STANDARD HOT BED SASH Position Wanted, by single gardener,| GARDENER wishes position on private 
: ; Anyone wanting to rent land for any pur- thoroughly capable in greenhouse and out-| estate. Twenty-seven years’ experience 
8 feet wide, 6 feet long; made in four pose, 1 mile from R. R., write to Box 975, door gardening. Experienced in fruit and|in horticulture and agriculture. Protes- 
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New Catalog of Practical 
Garden Books 


Reliable information on _ the 
best methods of raising flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, or 
any other subject pertaining to 
rural life. Books that will show you 
how to raise things. Written by authors 
of national reputation. Read and make 
your reading count—increase your effi- 
ciency. 

Send for your copy today 
Over 500 modern books fully described. 
Free to you on request. 

Founded 1836 


Orange Judd Publishing Company 





at the same time as shown 
in- illustration, retails at 
: $9.00. Liberal profits. Free 
territory to live agents. Get particulars 
at once. 

H. B. RUSLER MFG. CO. 
Box C-62 Johnstown, Ohio 
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> bs. PIN 
~ Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 
' Wy fession not overrun with 
\ .., competitors. Crowded 
° with opportunity for money- 


making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~” $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 

Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
Students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916 

te for information; it will open your eyes. 
Dc it today! 


Aw cricam Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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When You Transplant Seedlings--Insure Them 


No premiums to pay. Merely mix ‘‘G. P. M.’’ Peat Moss with tie soil. 
The little hungry rootlets get all the nourishment they can hold because the 


Peat Moss retains moisture. 


This moisture is composed of minute drops of 


water filled with soluble plant food. Peat Moss is most desirable for seedlings 
and all small growing things. 


Use it also for mulching. 
greens, Azaleas, Kalmias, Rhododendrons. 


whole story. 


It insures good growth and prevents loss of Ever- 
Write for our booklet that tells the 


‘*G. P. M.’’ Peat Moss is shipped from a point near you in bales containing 


enough to cover 240 square feet, 1 inch deep. 
Order now. Sample Free. 


point. 


Price $4.00, F. 0. B. shipping 
Discount on quantity purchases. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


29-P Burling Slip 





For pamphlets worth having “G. P. Be.” 
write to | Peat Moss 

B. HAMMOND Comes in 

Beacon New York | Burlapped 


Bales Like This: 
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A SURE CURE 
FOR LATE GARDENS 


This Booster 
Costs Only $11.85 


ET’S stop fooling ourselves. Spring is surely getting 
later and later. So are our gardens. But that’s 
our fault. 


We can easily have them a lot earlier than even our 
fathers used to, if we but use one of Lord & Burnham’s 
Garden Boosters. 

A Booster will give you three to four weeks running jump 
on a regular planted garden. Give it to you, by giving 
you big husky, strong rooted flower and vegetable plants, 
all ready to set out at the time you are usually planting 
seeds. 

Description of Booster or 
Junior Greenhouse 


| 
xx! 


{ 
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Of first importance, it’s made of 
high grade cypress, the most 
lasting of woods for the purpose. 
The glass roof slides up and 
down; or can easily be lifted 
off. You have ample room for 
nine three-foot long rows of 
plantings. That’s equal to one 
long row of 27 feet. 


Think for a minute, of the count- 
less seedling plants you can 
grow in it for early Spring set- 
ting out, and the many trans- 
planted ones, having good husky 
roots, giving you a running jump 
over your neighbor's garden, of 
at least four weeks. 


Think of the satisfaction of 
knowing, that regardless of 
whether the Spring is early or 





Harbor Comm. Bldg. 








| FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Jord «. Burnham@ 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


“e 

Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory *, 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 

Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 2 

New York 80 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 2, 

Boston Cleveland Denver 

Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. Y) 

Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Can. Greensboro . 

Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. 124 Stanley St. N. Carolina : 

Toronto Buffalo St. Oatharines | 

© 
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Jackson Bldg. 
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late, you can always have an 
early garden. Early in the Spring 
and late in the Fall. 

Lettuce for Christmas, for in- 
stance. Yes, and violets all win- 
ter. 

Send at once for special circular 
giving full details. 

Or better yet, send us your check 
or money order for $11.85 and 
we'll promptly ship one f. o. b. 
our factory. Price in Canada, 
30% additional. 

$11.85 complete, painted two 
coats, and furnished with special 
iron corner cleats, bolts, screws 
and everything needed. The ear- 
lier you have it, the earlier you 
can have vegetables to eat, and 
flowers to pick. 
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Ontario, Can. 











Cedar Hilill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


Albert Lahcdny 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner 
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NOW 


is the time to 





PLAN 
SPRING GARDEN 


Why not have the best ? 


Consult 


ARISTOCRATS 
of the GARDEN 


by E. H. WILSON 


of the Arnold Arboretum 


PRICE $5.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


or 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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Address of Albert C. Burrage 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


You have come to hear the reports of the 
working committees of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society for the happy year 1926. Rec- 
ognizing the fact that figures are always dry, I 
will burden you with few. But summaries are 
sometimes not dry, and it is well at this time to 
summarize the work of the society for the last 
year. 


During the past year metropolitan Boston has 
grown and the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, whose work lies largely in this district, 
has grown very greatly. A year ago the member- 
ship was 2712; today it is 3303—a net gain of 
nearly 600, over 20 percent. 


The attendance at exhibitions in 1925 was 
56,730; in 1926 it was 66,192. 


The circulation of the magazine, Horticulture, 
a year ago was 9,359; today it is over 11,000. 


The receipts of Horticulture in 1925 were 
$14,696.82; in 1926 they were $25,862.12. 


The total rentals of Horticultural Hall re- 
ceived in 1925 was $9,571.97; in 1926 the total 
rentals was $11,962.68. 


These results have been due to many factors 
working together for the same end—the welfare 
of the society. 


Mr. Farrington, the Secretary, has been will- 
ing, able and efficient in his work and has made 
many friends for the society by his lectures, 
garden pilgrimages and editorial work. 


The Trustees, representing widely diversified 
horticultural interests, have been most harmo- 
nious, helpful and responsive. 


The Judges and Committees have been pains- 
taking and thorough in their way and very help- 
ful in raising the standards of horticulture. 


Horticulture, through the watchfulness and 
direct assistance of Professor Sargent, Mr. 
Ernest H. Wilson, Miss Case, Mr. Hamblin and 
others, has strengthened its position and added 
greatly to its reputation. Its strength is also 
due in a considerable measure to the support of 
the Horticultural Society of New York and the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, to whom 
our thanks are clearly due. 


But, of course, the strength of any society lies 
1 its membership and we much acknowledge 
that the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
would be but a name if it were not for the active 
members of this society. The evidence of this 
support is seen in the increased interest of the 
members in the library, in the magazine, in the 
lectures and in the exhibitions. 


There are no signs of any but the friendliest 
relations between this society and its allied 
(rganizations, and I hope that this statement can 
‘ce made still broader in the near future by closer 
rclations with Garden Clubs and with the soci- 


President, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


January 10, 1927 


eties representing, in this state, all the branches 
of horticulture, whether flowers, fruits or vege- 
tables. 


In order to improve Horticultural Hall and 
to promote its use for educational and exhibition 
purposes, the Trustees have this year installed 
an electric passenger elevator from the street 
floor to the library and office rooms, and have 
also connected the main lower hall with the 
lower lecture room by open passageway stairs. 
These changes, which have been made without 
altering the structural strength or appearance of 
the hall, have proved most efficient, helpful and 
attractive. It is hoped that there may be other 
simple changes made at small cost which will 
greatly improve the building for all purposes. 


As will be seen from the Treasurer’s report, 
the finances are in excellent shape—much better 
than they have ever been—due to the final re- 
ceipts from the Francis B. Hayes and Arthur F. 
Estabrook estates and to the wise administration 
of Treasurer John S. Ames. 


An attempt is being made to place the society 
upon a definite budget basis, as it is hoped that 
thereby the expenses will be somewhat reduced 
and the administration of the Society’s affairs 
made more efficient. 


A careful scrutiny and study of the uses of 
Horticultural Hall for other than the Society 
and it affiliated associations is about to be made 
in the hope that it can be used more for lectures 
and purposes directly connected with horticul- 
ture and less for other purposes. 


Although the Trustees are constantly on the 
lookout to secure an advantageous site in case 
it should be necessary to build, in the future, 
another hall, it is believed that with the changes 
which have been made and may be made in the 
present hall, it will be satisfactory for a long 
time to come. 


Horticulture rests upon an entirely different 
basis from what it.did in the first half of the 
life of this society. There can be no question 
but what there is a large field of work open to 
the society and that a great deal can be done for 
horticulture and the community which this soci- 
ety serves. A hundred years ago a large part of 
the flora of the world was unknown and the diffi- 
culties of obtaining exotic plants were great and 
these difficulties were increased by the absence of 
quick and safe transportation and of commercial 
nurserymen and importers. It was necessary for 
amateurs who were interested in horticultural 
matters to club together and help each other. 


Today the situation is very different. Almost 
all of the plants, shrubs and trees of the world 
are known. Except in China, there is but little 
unexplored country and the desirable plants of 
other places are, except as restricted by the 
quarantine laws, imported largely by the many 
commercial importers and seldom by the ama- 
teur. In addition to this, there are many thou- 
sands of commercial growers, both general and 


special, in this country, from whom the ama- 
teurs and others readily and quickly obtain their 
requirements. The quarantine regulations also 
tend to make the amateur more and more de- 
pendent upon the commercial man. 


People are being rapidly educated in horticul- 
tural matters and are constantly getting stricter 
in their requirements. Owing to the vast number 
of skilled and unskilled plant growers and the 
better and quicker transportation facilities, there 
is in almost every place a wide range of horti- 
cultural material, both in quality and price. 


For the benefit of the members of the society 
and the people of this community, it is just as 
necessary as it is in Europe that there shall be in 
each year as many horticultural exhibitions as 
possible and that access to these exhibitions 
shall be easy. It is true that in these days of 
automobiles the wealthy and well-to-do can 
easily visit each other’s places and see for them- 
selves, on the spot where growing, the products 
of the highest horticultural skill, but this is not 
possible for the average householder or flower- 
lover. It may not be necessary for their enjoy- 
ment that plant, flower, fruit and vegetable ex- 
hibitions be held, but it is necessary for their 
education that they see from time to time, at 
close range, the best horticultural products and 
exhibits, both commercial and amateur. With- 
out such exhibitions and exhibits they cannot 
easily learn either what is best or how they 
themselves may obtain such results. 


Today I would speak to you as a mere en- 
thusiast—one who is happy over what he has 
learned and most hopeful as to what he will 
learn. In the past few months I have been study- 
ing with much interest certain phases of our 
treatment, in buildings, of sunlight; and I am 
amazed at the contradictions shown in our daily 
life and most hopeful as to the possible develop- 
ments which will come in the future. 


If I were a scientist I would gladly take this 
opportunity to give you a scientific lecture upon 
sunlight, but since I am not competent to talk 
to you in a scientific way I wish to emphasize 
otherwise, if I can, the importance of this 
subject. 


We are all fond of talking about the advan- 
tages and necessity of light and air; yet many, 
and I might say nearly all of us here today, live 
in city houses which seem built not to admit 
light and air but to exclude them. 


In the course of this study and the reading of 
such books on horticulture, gardens, plants, 
flowers, and greenhouses as were at my com- 
mand, I have been led to ask myself certain 
questions, and I should like to ask some of these 
questions of you. 


From time immemorial direct sunlight, if not 
thoroughly understood or utilized, has at least 
been appreciated by both man and beast, for the 
primitive races worshipped the sun as a god and 
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animals, like dogs, have always sought the sun- 
light for their comfort, wounds and diseases. 


It is calculated, I am aware, that in the United 
States there is enough coal to supply our prob- 
able population for more than five thousand 
years, and so none of us of this generation need 
to worry about the supply of coal for our re- 
quirements. On the other hand, although the 
sun is shrinking constantly, it is estimated that 
it will be ten million years before it is exhausted. 


The experience of the past few years has 
shown that the cost of coal is almost continu- 
ally advancing. Why shut out the sunlight and 
substitute high-cost coal to furnish extra heat 
and to provide electric lights? Why not utilize 
to the last possible degree the sunlight, which 
costs nothing. Why should not every effort be 
made to lessen as much as possible the shadow- 
making frames of greenhouses? Why build 
greenhouses with vacant waste spaces above and 
below the benches, which are required to be 
heated at high cost but which are not required 
for the well-being of the plants? 


Why build span-roof greenhouses with the 
long, low-pitch roof to the south and the short, 
steep-pitch roof to the north? Why not reverse? 


Why should anyone build a boiler house or 
potting room on the sunny end of a greenhouse 
so that it will shade any part of the greenhouse 
from the sunlight? 


Why are people not told that owing to the 
sunlight coming earlier and through the clearer 
atmosphere of the morning, an hour of sun- 
light in the forenoon is worth two in the after- 
noon? 


Why build greenhouses so near together that 
some are shaded by others when the sunlight is 
most needed? 


Why put gardens away from the east and 
south and expect them to do well? 


Why is it that horticultural books and maga- 
zines have so little information upon sunlight 
and its value? 


Why does a dog in a house seek to lie in the 
sunlight on the floor and move as the sun spots 
move? 


Why do geraniums do well on the southern 
window sills of New England houses? 


Why build city houses with so much brick 
wall and so little glass? 


Why are the old factories in New England, 
with thick stone or brick walls, being abandoned 
and new factory buildings substituted with 
thin walls and with as much glass as possible? 


Why do we go into the country ostensibly for 
light and air and then build houses with small 
and few windows and huge brick chimneys on 
the outside, as if to shut out as much light and 
air as possible? Why build so many sleeping 
porches and so few sun-parlors? 


Why build conservatories so largely for the 
architectural features instead of the plant re- 
quirements? We are proud of this Horticultural 
Hall with its imposing and dignified architec- 
tural exterior, but why build it with almost a 
maximum of light-obstructing wall and almost 
a minimum of glass? 


Why do thousands of people in Boston every 
year watch for the crabs, lilacs, rhododendrons 
and other flowering plants at the Arnold Ar- 


boretum, for the bulbs in the Public Gardens 
and for the roses in Franklin Park? Is it not 
because they enjoy these expressions of sun- 
light? 


Why build greenhouses so much for their 
appearance rather than to give the plants the 
light and air they require? Why build the 
sloping glass roofs of greenhouses so that they 
will give a more direct and better presentation 
to the sun in midsummer when we do not re- 
quire the excessive heat and light, and poorer 
presentation to the sun in the winter, when we 
need the greatest amount of radiation from the 
sun in its low horizon? 


Why put on the top of our city homes useless 
and costly architectural structures built to hide 
clothes lines and give them sunlight instead of 
sunlight structures to add to the health and 
happiness of our children? 


If it is wise for California to prevent the 
spread of diseases among the Chinese by having 
a cubic-foot law for sleeping apartments, why 
isn’t it right for Massachusetts to have a sun- 
light law to prevent the spread of tuberculosis? 


Why is tuberculosis so prevalent in London, 
England? Is it because it has an average of 
only 1,205 hours of sunlight a year, out of a 
possible 4,456? 


Is it not the marvelous sunlight as well as the 
soil and water that makes the Nile Valley and 
the Imperial Valley so productive? 


Why are so many thousands of people mov- 
ing to southern California, which has 3,219 
hours, nearly three times the average sunlight 
of London? Why do invalids seek the neighbor- 
hood of Phoenix, Arizona? Is it because it has 
still more sunlight—3,742 hours? 


Why go south in the winter for sunshine? 
Why not use to better advantage the 994 hours 
you have here in the dark six months? 


Did you ever try to grow many flowers among 
the ferns and hemlocks of the dark, shaded 
ravines on the northern slopes of the New Eng- 
land hills? 


Would you hesitate to agree to grow well 
many flowers on the sunny southern slopes of 
these same hills? 


Do we naturally associate happiness with sun- 
light and unhappiness with darkness? 


My friends, I shall not weary you with more 
questions. Why did I ask these? 


Because I do not know of any other way to 
forcibly impress upon you what I believe to be 
one of the greatest needs of Horticulture—the 
intensive study of sunlight and its uses. 


I know a little ravine just below the frost- 
line on the southern slope of the Santa Monica 
range near Los Angeles in California, which 
seems to me to best express the value of pro- 
tected sunlight in horticulture, because in that 
spot, facing south, well drained, protected by 
the hills, one may have almost perfect tropical 
Avocados from one end of the year to the other. 


We hear much about the wonderful things 
that are being done with sunlight, and, in its 
absence, with the mercury quartz light, for 
children and other human beings; but we hear 
but little of this except from the medical pro- 
fession. 


Although many chemists in many lands are 
studying catalysis and seeking new catalyzers, 
how many are there in the world altogether who 
are studying how to use more effectively the sun, 
the greatest known catalyzer? 


It is said there are plans to build a great new 
telescope observatory on the top of Mt. Wilson 
in southern California, costing over twelve mil- 
lion dollars, to better observe the sun. I wonder 
what would be the result of spending twelve 
million dollars for bettering the use of the sun. 


We know from scientists that there can be no 
life without the sun, although the sun is over 
ninety-two million miles away. 


Almost everyone realizes that it is better to 
put plants on the south side of a building rather 
than on the north, on the edge of woods rather 
than in the woods, on the southern slope of a 
hill than on the north, and the farmer knows 
from bitter experience that the least productive 
part of his land is that which is shaded and not 
exposed to the sun. 


But when we come to enclosed structures 
many of these points are forgotten and thus 
poorer results are obtained. 


I am aware that Dr. Rollier in Switzerland 
has, with the aid of sunlight and air, made won- 
derful cures, and I know that many others in 
many other places, through hospitals and sani- 
toriums, bungalows and sun-parlors, using sun- 
light, are bringing health and happiness back to 
thousands of people the world over. 


I realize the wonderful good that is being 
done in the cities of this country by the public 
sunlight playgrounds through the great work 
started by Joseph Lee of this city. 


Sometimes it seems as if in many ways the 
civilized world were coming back to a realiza- 
tion of the value of sunlight such as our remote 
ancestors had and such as the uncivilized nations 
have still, in many places. 


We are sure of sunlight for untold millions 
of years delivered to us just where we use it 
without charge, free of cost, and at no expense 
for handling. Why then not use every bit of it 
we can, instead of using expensive coal which 
must be found, bought, dug out from far below 
the surface of the earth, hauled up, loaded on 
cars, transported hundreds of miles by rail, un- 
loaded, trucked a mile or so, piled, shoveled 
under boilers where its wasteful burning heats 
the water which heats the greenhouses. 


And what is coal itself? It is but one of the 
products of sunlight. If it had not been for 
sunlight there would not be any coal. 


In burning coal we are merely using what 
might almost be called bottled sunlight. 


If the sun is necessary to purify rooms, green- 
houses and plants, why shut it out? 


If all life, animal and vegetable, is dependent 
upon sunlight, why not let the sun, under proper 
restrictions, have its way? 


You cannot expect improvements will be made 
by the coal men or the fertilizer men. 


They will, however, be made if you horticul- 
turists demand it, by the builders, architects, 
landscape gardeners and greenhouse manufac- 
turers. 


Let us also revere the sun, for without it there 
would be no life and no horticulture. 

















